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532. "fieri at the end of a verse; otherwise fieri". 
Yet Am. 567 (bacchiac), and Poen. 1056 (iambic 
senarius) show fieri medially. The instance in 
Poen. 1056 cannot be explained as occurring at a 
colon end of the type discovered by Jacobsohn 
(1904). 

591. The note is meaningless until we realize that 
a semi-colon inserted between impetraui and abiret 
(top of p. 86) will restore sense by marking off 
clearly the paratactic stage; but even with correct 
punctuation the note seems too brief to be under- 
stood by the student. 

826.. "Contra is always an adverb in Plautus". 
Generally, but not always; contra is a preposition 
twice in Persa 13, and a third instance is found in 
Pseud. 156. 

939. "isti=iuisti". It seems a pity to resurrect 
this old error. See Lane, 767. 

1 126. "quoi: a peculiar genitive form (=quoius, 
reduced to quois, quoi". This is the suggestion 
given in Sommer (1902) ; but Sommer himself calls 

this explanation "moglich vielleicht" (p. 471). 

The older explanation (see Lindsay, Lat. Lang., p. 
431) still seems to have its value. 

1136. "hoc: this subject". It seems likely that 
/10c commodum is an adverbial phrase, like nunc 
ipsum, Bacchides 940 and Cic. Att. 10.4.10. Cf. 'the 
noo'='now'. 

The notes contain some interesting and apt cita- 
tions of parallel passages from Shakspere, Tennyson, 
and others, that have escaped previous editors. 
Ohio State University. ARTHUR W. HoDGMAN. 



On March 7 Professor J. S. Reid, of Cambridge 
University, England, gave his first lecture on The 
Place of the Municipality in Ancient Civilization, 
and particularly in that of the Roman Empire (see 
The Classical Weekly, 3.151). 

The town, said Professor Reid, was the chief 
constituent of the Roman Empire. The Empire 
itself had its source in a small town. No develop- 
ment in the history of the human race is so stupen- 
dous as this— that a tiny city should bring within its 
power all the elements of ancient culture, whether 
Greek or Oriental, and besides all the Western bar- 
barians who had been wholly untouched by Greek 
or Oriental influences. Roman history is municipal 
rather than imperial. Ancient historians, as Livy 
and Tacitus, are pre-eminently interested in town 
life at Rome; they deal with other matters only in 
connection with this; Rome the town is constantly 
in the foreground ; glimpses of other parts of the 
Empire are few and transient. 

Through the excavations and inscriptions our 
knowledge of the Roman Empire has been com- 
pletely transformed. The mass of information, how- 
ever, entails some loss — the field is now so vast 
that there is little hope of a new Gibbon to illuminate 
the whole. 

We tend to look upon the Empire as a collection 
of provinces, mainly determined by nationalities, but 
the Romans in the time of Augustus had quite a 
different view. They regarded it as a collection of 
municipalities. These conformed to a general type, 



but there was a distinct line of demarcation be- 
tween the Hellenized East and the Romanized West, 
resulting in profound differences of administration, 
until finally the separation between the Eastern and 
the Western Empires resulted. 

Professor Reid proposes to deal mainly with Ital- 
ianized towns in Western lands in the Roman 
period ; and in the main with their historical aspects 
and their influence on the Roman Empire. 

The ancients made a sharp distinction between 
city and village communities. A normal city must 
have either complete autonomy or a considerable 
measure of it; it always (at any rate at first) had 
a ring of fortifications round it; it possessed terri- 
tory outside this; it had a council, magistrates, 
citizen assembly; its own gods, and priests to serve 
them. A city that had lost its autonomy was regard- 
ed as dead; Capua, punished for its support of 
Hannibal, was still the second city of Italy in pop- 
ulation and trade, but was looked on as politically 
dead until restored to civic rights by Julius Caesar. 

Local patriotism was a great force, as we see 
from the inscriptions. The Romans, perhaps the 
greatest political opportunists the world has ever 
seen, utilized this force; they followed the line of 
least resistance in their dealing with the subject 
races. They tolerated local diversities, and seldom 
put down even cruel local cults, nor did they ever 
attempt to stamp out the local language. Before 
Diocletian there were few general enactments made 
for the whole Empire; even in law many local 
peculiarities were allowed to exist; the growth of 
uniformity was due largely to pressure from below. 
The great example of this is the refusal of Rome 
to give citizenship to the Italian allies until com- 
pelled to do so in 90 B. C by the Social War — 
one of the most momentous struggles in the history 
of civilization. The victory of the allies decided 
that Roman law, language, and institutions should 
spread over the whole West. The unification of 
Italy was the first step. 

Rome is the only city in history that has ever 
been able to build up a lasting imperial power, and 
the reason of her success was the leaving of auton- 
omy to the towns. 
Barnard Gollege. G. M. HlRST. 



In his second lecture Professor Reid began by 
pointing out that the influence of Rome in the 
Italian peninsula was spread by the creation of 
new municipalities. By the time of the Hannibalic 
War there was a confederation of perhaps 130 or 
140 cities, in which Rome was the predominant 
partner. As Rome's power grew, she gradually 
amalgamated the cities into her empire, but the 
conditions imposed were usually very moderate — 
a great contrast to Greek States. The three main 
conditions were : 

(r) Peace. The smaller states were not allowed 
to fight among themselves; the Pax Romana was 
a matter of policy. 

(2) Rome represented the subject communities 
to the outside world, i. e. controlled their foreign 
policy. 

(3) She expected aid from them in war. Apart 
from this the cities had a large measure of freedom. 

It was not until the Hannibalic War that a breach 
was made in this policy. Then a new kind of 
Roman arose — instead of Fabius Cunctator there is 
Marcellus, who plundered Syracuse of its works 
of art, and practised cruelty towards the population 
of Sicily. The hand of Rome became heavy on her 
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allies, and the result was the Social War. 

In the early days there was a gradual expansion 
of the municipal territory of Rome. Ancient Italian 
custom allowed the conqueror to take one-third of 
the conquered city's territory. When Rome did 
this, she settled citizens on the new territory, and 
new 'tribes' were formed; but this expansion ceased 
in B. C. 241, at the end of the First Punic War. 
From this time the Ager Romanus consisted of 35 
tribes, in which Roman citizens dwelt. 

Another method of expansion was by colonies, 
which at first were really frontier posts of defence. 
After 338 only Latins were sent to these colonies, 
not Roman citizens. The Roman colonies that were 
sent out were almost all on the coast. The Senate 
was anti-expansionist, and opposed Flaminius in his 
efforts to found colonies in North Italy. The only 
two he actually founded were Placentia and Cre- 
mona. After the Hannibalic War numbers of old 
soldiers had to be provided for, and the idea of a 
colony as an economic provision arose. Rome be- 
gan to treat her allies more harshly, and as a result 
they began to desire to give up their own institu- 
tions for the Roman franchise. C. Gracchus was 
the first to take up the cause of the Italians, and 
make it a burning question at Rome. But it took 
30 or 40 years of devastating war to settle it. The 
process of unification after the Social War is ob- 
scure, but an assimilation between municipal in- 
stitutions at Rome and those of the smaller towns 
had been going on for centuries. This process 
makes it difficult to tell whether the various parts 
of Roman government are characteristically Roman 
or rather Italian. The most striking characteristic 
of Roman government is its system of checks and 
counter-checks, and the most striking representative 
of this principle is the tribune. As a tribune is 
very rarely found in other cities, it looks as if the 
counter-check system were really a Roman institu- 
tion. 

In the wretched period after the Social War the 
municipalities suffered greatly, especially from Sulla, 
who took their land and settled his veterans upon it 
in colonies, often close beside the old city. C. 
Gracchus had treated the colony under two aspects : 

(1) Frankly economic, to provide for distress. 

(2) Extra-Italian civilization. He wished to re- 
settle Carthage, and did send settlers there, but 
the Senate was bitterly opposed to him, and did not 
allow these colonists full civic rights. However, 
soon after his death, Narbonne was founded in 118 
as a rival to Massilia. Julius Caesar gave demo- 
cratic institutions to Carthage, planned to settle 
Corinth, and gave back civic rights to Capua— three 
great commercial cities crushed by Rome. He car- 
ried Italy to the Alps— from this time there is a 
sharp distinction between Italian and foreign soil. 
Barnard Council. G. M. Hirst. 



CORRESPONDENCE 

Ever since receiving your issue of February 12 
I have had it in mind to write you regarding the 
list of 600 words for first year Latin, and the theory 
on which this list is advocated. It touches a subject 
on which, lo, these many years, I have been hoping 
that somebody would do something. 

While I was at Harvard, though I was supposed 
to have a pretty good vocabulary, I learned, by the 
expenditure of considerable effort, a whole vocabu- 
lary of commonly used words, containing over 2000 
words, learning them in such a way that I could 
'quiz' myself by placing a card over the meanings 
and drawing it down the page as I proceeded, to see 



whether the meaning as I remembered it was the 
correct one, and marking the words I missed each 
time, and going over and over ' it until I could give 
the Latin word for every English equivalent with- 
out a single error. I never did anything that helped 
me more in Latin composition, and I have often 
wondered why this plan was not generally used. 
It seems to be thought in these latter days that the 
study of the ancient languages must be 'made easy', 
but one cannot get away from certain lines of hard 
and persistent effort. And the effort required to 
memorize a large vocabulary, entirely without asso- 
ciation with context, is considerable, but the results 
obtained are worth all the effort, for the very fact 
that the words are in the mind entirely separated 
from any context makes the facility with which one 
can recall them for use far more valuable. 

Another thing that seems of great importance is 
the learning of the primary, or fundamental, mean- 
ings of the words in this way. To my mind the 
greatest possible mistake in the work of beginners, 
in connection with the acquiring of a vocabulary, 
is the almost universal failure to learn the primary 
meanings, necessitating the repeated looking up of 
the very same word to pick out the appropriate 
secondary, or even tertiary, meaning that will 'fit 
the place'. This habit, a fatal one, to my mind, 
has been tremendously fostered by the ever-in- 
creasing use of special vocabularies, which are, I 
believe, a delusion and a snare of the worst kind, 
for many reasons. 

The accurate knowledge of the primary meaning 
of a word that has many meanings enables one to 
work out for himself, with constantly increasing 
facility, (and it soon becomes far more than a 
guess and affords the most valuable kind of mental 
training) almost any meaning the word may have. 

Accordingly I was greatly pleased to find that 
Ihis phase of the teaching of Latin is now receiving 
so much thought and attention, and the article of 
Mr. Hurlbut, accompanying this list of 600 words, 
ought to be productive of much good. One of the 
most important facts connected with the thorough 
and accurate learning of the primary meanings is 
the enormous saving of labor that is thereby affected. 1 
Edward W. Hawley. 



This letter is not an essay to be added to the 
collection stored up in the volumes of the editors' 
study. It is rather a means of giving vent to my 
personal feelings in behalf of the Maid of Antium, 
now abominably scandalized in the gossip of Rome. 
Doubtless you well know how in 1878 a tempest 
brought the maiden a second time into this un- 
sympathetic world in a spot belonging to Nero's 
Antian Villa. Although she might in that year have 
been picked up for a mere trifle in ready cash, she 
grew rapidly in repute of loveliness and in money 
value, till last autumn the government, to rescue 
her from the all-devouring foreign art-shark, felt 
compelled to pay for her a sum nearly equivalent to 
ninety thousand dollars. Among the opinions then 
expressed as to her connections some said she was 
of the school of Lysippus; and when early in De- 
cember the King paid her the compliment of an af- 
ternoon call in the corridors of the Terme, a courtly 
art-critic had the honor of informing his Majesty 



1 Mr. Hawley's letter is especially valuable because he 'is not a 
teacher but a busy lawyer of Minneapolis, who still has an inteiest in 
the Classics. For some Latin verses by him, see The Classical 
Weekly 1.59. C. K. 



